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Approved Varieties. 


Hereunder are set out the varieties approved by the Director for 
planting in the various mill areas during the calendar year 1941 and 
published in the Government Gazette of 4th January. In addition to 
these varieties which are approved for planting, growing, and delivery 
to the particular mill, the following varieties may be planted for fodder 
purposes only :— 

Uba, Co.290, and Improved Fodder Cane may be grown in all 
mill areas north of Bowen; 


Uba and Improved Fodder Cane may be grown in the Proserpine 
and Mackay mill areas; 


90 Stalk, Improved Fodder Cane, and C.S.R.1 (E.G.1) may be 
grown in the mill areas of Bundaberg and south. 


Each grower should note that the Sugar Experiment Stations Act 
prohibits the planting of any variety other than the milling or fodder 
canes approved for his particular mill area or part thereof. The plant- 
ing of any other variety, whatever the purpose of the planting may be, 
renders the offender liable to a penalty not exceeding £100. 


Mossman Mill Area. 
Badila, Clark’s Seedling, S.J.4, P.O.J.2878, Pompey, Oramboo, Korpi, H.Q.409, 
D.1135, Q.2, and Q.10. 
Hambledon Mill Area. 
a Badila, Pompey, Oramboo, Korpi, D.1135, H.Q.409, Q.2, Q.10, Q.813, Juno, and 
ato. 
Mulgrave Mill Area. 
North of Fig Tree Creek. 
Badila, Oramboo, Korpi, D.1135, H.Q.409, B.147, P.0.J.2725, P.O.J.2878, Q.2, 
Q.10, Q.813, and Juno. 
Babinda District. 
serait Clark’s Seedling, Oramboo, Korpi, D.1135, H.Q.409, B.147, Q.2, Q.10, and 


Q.81 
South of Russell River. 


Badila, Clark’s Seedling, Pompey, H.Q.409, S.J.4, Q.2, and Q.10. 


Babinda Mill Area. 


a Clark’s Seedling, Oramboo, Korpi, D.1135, H.Q.409, B.147, Q.2, Q.10, and 


Q.81 
Goondi Mill Area. 


Badila, Clark’s Seedling, Pompey, H.Q.409, 8.J.4, Q.2, and Q.10. 
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Mourilyan Mill Area. 
Badila, Clark’s Seedling, Pompey, H.Q.409, 8.J.4, Q.2, and Q.10. 









South Johnstone Mill Area. 
3adila, Clark’s Seedling, Pompey, H.Q.409, S8.J.4, Q.2, and Q.10. 


Tully Mill Area. 
Badila, Clark’s Seedling, H.Q.409, Q.2, Q.10, and Q.813. 












Macknade Mill Area. 


Badila, H.Q.409, Q.2, Q813, P.O.J.2878, Juno, Brutus, Vulean, Cato, Saturn, 
Trojan, and Eros. 


Victoria Mill Area. 


Badila, H.Q.409, Q.2, Q.813, Korpi, P.O.J.2878, Juno, Brutus, Vulean, Cato, 
Trojan, and Eros. 






Invicta Mill Area. 


Area lying north of Townsville. 
Badila, Nanemo, Oramboo, Korpi, H.Q.409, P.O.J.2725, 8.J.2, Q.2, Q.10, and 


Q.813. The variety Clark’s Seedling may only be planted in the section south of 
Cattle Creek. 







Area lying south of Townsville. 
Badila, Clark’s Seedling, E.K.28, Korpi, B.208, P.O.J.2714, P.O.J.2725, S.J.2, 
8.J.4, 8.J.7, 8.J.16, and Q.20. 






Pioneer Mill Area. 
3adila, Clark’s Seedling, E.K.28, Korpi, 8.J.2, 8.J.4, 8.J.7, P.O.J.2725 


.2725, and 
Q.20. 







Kalamia Mill Area. 
Badila, Clark’s Seedling, E.K.28, Korpi, 8.J.2, S.J.4, 8.J.7, P.O.J.2725, and 
Q.20. 










Inkerman Mill Area. 
Badila, Clark’s Seedling, E.K.28, Korpi, 8.J.2, 8.J.4, 8.J.7, P.O.J.2725, and 
Q.20. 
Proserpine Mill Area. 
sadila, Clark’s Seedling, E.K.28, Korpi, 1900 Seedling, Co.290, P.O.J.2725, 
D.1135, 8.J.2, Q.20, and Q813. 
Farleigh Mill Area. 
Badila, Clark’s Seedling, E.K. 28, Oramboo, Korpi, 1900 Seedling, Co.290, 
P.O.J.2725, D.1135, 8.3.2, Q.20, and Q.813. P.O.J.2878 may only be planted in land 
situated within the parishes of Ossa, St. Helens, Lacy, and Bloomsbury. 













Racecourse Mill Area. 

1900 Seedling, Badila, Co.290, E.K.28, S.J.2, Clark’s Seedling, Q.20, Q.813, 
Korpi, Oramboo, P.O.J.2725, H.Q.285, and D.1135. P.O.J.2878 may only be planted 
in land situated within the parishes of Ossa, St. Helens, Pelion, and Lacy. 






















Pleystowe Mill Area. 

1900 Seedling, E.K.28, Q.20, Q.813, Clark’s Seedling, Badila, S.J.2, Co.290, 
Oramboo, Korpi, P.O.J.2725, and D.1135, P.O.J.2878 may only be planted in land 
in the parishes of Ossa, St. Helens, and Lacy, and those parts of the parishes of 
Hamilton and Pelion known as Owen’s Creek, and on farms loading cane at sidings 
between and including both Langdon and Kungurri. 





Marian Mill Area. 

1900 Seedling, E.K.28, Q.20, Q.813, Clark’s Seedling, Badila, 8.J.2, Co.290, 
Oramboo, Korpi, P.O.J.2725, and D.1135. P.O.J.2878 may only be planted in land 
situated within the parishes of Ossa, St. Helens, and Lacy, and those parts of the 
parishes of Hamilton and Pelion known as Owen’s Creek, Silent Grove, and Mount 
Charlton, and on those farms loading cane on sidings between and including both 
Langdon and Kungurri. 

Cattle Creek Mill Area. 

Badila, Clark’s Seedling, E.K.28, Oramboo, Korpi, 1900 Seedling, Co.290, 

P.0.J.2/25, D.1135, 8.J.2, Q.20, and Q.813. 
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North Eton Mill Area. 
Badila, Clark’s Seedling, E.K.28, Oramboo, Korpi, 1900 Seedling, Co.290, 
P.O.J.2725, D.1135, 8.J.2, Q.20, Q.813, and H.Q.285. 


Plane Creek Mill Area. 
Badila, Clark’s Seedling, E.K.28, Oramboo, 1900 Seedling, Co.290, P.O.J.2714, 
P.O.J. 2725, P.O.J.2878, D.1135, S.J. 2, Q.20, and Q.813. 


Bingera Mill Area. 
P.O.J.213, P.O.J.284, P.O.J.2725, P.O.J.2878, Co.290, Oramboo, Korpi, Mahona, 
Q.813, and Q.25. 
Gin Gin Mill Area. 
P.O.J.213, P.O.J.234, P.O.J.2725, P.O.J.2878, Co.290, Oramboo, Korpi, Mahona, 
Q.813, and Q.25. 
Fairymead Mill Area, 
P.O.J.213, P.O.J.234, P.O.J.2725, P.O.J.2878, Co.290, Oramboo, Korpi, Q.813, 


and 
Millaquin Mill Area. 


234, P.O.J.2725, P.O.J.2878, Co.290, Oramboo, Korpi, Q.813, 
and 


Qunaba Mill Area. 
234, P.O.J.2725, P.O.J.2878, Co.290, Oramboo, Korpi, Q.813, 
and 
Isis Mill Area. 
J.234, PO.J. 2725, P.O.J.2875, P.O.J.2878, Co.290, and Q.813. 


Maryborough Mill Area. 
Pialba District. 
Q.813, H.Q. 285, Korpi, Co.290, P.O.J.213, P.O.J.234, and P.O.J.2878. 


Maryborough District. 
Q.813, Oramboo, Korpi, Co.290, Brown Innes, P.O.J.213, and P.O.J.234. 


Mount Bauple Mill Area, 
Q.813, H.Q.285, Oramboo, Co.290, P.O.J.213, P.0.J.234, P.O.J.2725, and 
J.2878. 
Moreton Mill Area. 
Q.813, Oramboo, Korpi, Co.290, P.O.J.213, and P.O.J.2878. 


Eagleby Mill Area. 
Q.813, H.Q.285, Oramboo, Korpi, Co.290, P.O.J.213, P.O.J3.234, and P.O.J.2878. 


Rocky Point Mill Area. 
Q.813, H.Q.285, Oramboo, Korpi, Co.290, P.O.J.213, P.O.J.234, and P.O.J.2878. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


Non-Approved Varieties. 


Despite repeated notices and warnings a few farmers still have on 
their farms small fields or odd stools of non-approved canes which should 
have been destroyed not later than December last. 


Such growers should observe that the existence of such canes consti- 
tutes a breach of the Act, and they should note also the ruling of the 
Advisory Board recorded in the October, 1940, Quarterly Bulletin, that— 


‘In future the Act is to be enforced rigorously: and any 
farmer having varieties on his farm, after 1940, which were not 
approved at time of planting must be dealt with as provided in 
the Act.’’ 

H.W.K. 
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Silage from Sugar Cane Tops. 
By P. J. SKeRMAN.* 


A DROUGHT occurs in Queensland on the average once every six or 

seven years and shorter dry spells occur frequently between these 
periods. There has been a growing fodder consciousness over the past 
few years and its conservation has been sponsored by the Department of 
Agriculture and Stock, the Agricultural College, the Royal National 
Association, the ‘‘Queensland Country Life,’’ and the local newspapers. 
In spite of this, there is a terrific amount of potential fodder destroyed 
or otherwise lost in Queensland each year. 


A ease in point is the almost universal practice of burning off sugar- 
cane tops and trash each year after the harvest to facilitate ratooning 
operations or preparation for the next crop. This material is made up 
largely of the sugar-cane top which is still in the green state at the time 
of cutting. Quite apart from the loss of potential humus this represents 
a loss of animal fodder which would be a valuable accessory in time of 
shortage of natural grazing. 


From weighings carried out at the Agricultural College during 
1940, it was found that the green weight of the cane top at the time of 
cutting was from one-third to one-half that of the cane cut from the 
same stem. Possibly the figure would be somewhat lower as a Queens- 
land average. From the cane tonnages issued by the Director of the 
Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations for the 1939 crop, it is noted 
that 6,000,000 tons of cane were harvested. This then represents 
possibly 1,500,000 tons of cane tops. Taking the cane grown in the 
Central and Southern dairying areas, viz., Mackay, Bundaberg, Mary- 
borough, and Nambour as 3,000,000 tons, there are 750,000 tons of cane 
tops available. Admittedly, quite a good deal of the cane is burned 
before harvest and there is a labour shortage during the crushing season, 
but it still cannot be denied that there is a considerable wastage of 
potential fodder. 


A perusal of the rainfall incidence of the dairying districts in the 
cane areas will show that there is a general scarcity of rain during the 


winter months from June until October, when supplementary feeding 
may be necessary. 


From the above consideration it was thought desirable that an 
attempt should be made to make cane-top silage and examine its feeding 
value. A small area of cane at the College, comprising the varieties 
P.O.J.2878, Co.290, P.O.J.213, Oramboo, and P.O.J.2725 was consequently 
harvested and the tops ensiled in July, 1939, in a shallow pit silo, 
6 feet deep and 12 feet in diameter, excavated in the bank of the Lockyer 
Creek. A composite sample was chaffed and forwarded to the Agricul- 
tural Chemist of the Department of Agriculture and Stock, who kindly 
agreed to carry out an analysis. The tops were packed as uniformly 
as possible in the silo and built 3 feet above the ground. After a few 
days of settling, more were added and 18 inches of soil placed on top to 
seal the silo. Considerable sinking took place as the silage settled down 
and fermentation set in and additional earth had to be placed on top. 


The temperature taken from the middle of the silo at no time exceeded 
95° F. 





* Agriculturist, State Agricultural College, Gatton. 
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The silo was opened in May, 1940. It was found that there was a 
wastage of 18 inches around the sides and on top of the silo, but the 
silage in the middle of the mass was of excellent colour and slightly acid 
in flavour. Owing to the small size of the silo, the waste represented 
nearly 50 per cent. loss, but with a normal trench silo of 60 to 100 tons 
capacity the proportionate loss would be much less. 


The silage was fed to the dairy cattle and they ate it readily with 
no harmful effects. A sample was also chaffed and forwarded to the 
Agricultural Chemist for r analyais; he supplied the following Sgures; — 
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Unfortunately, no legume was available at the time for ensiling in 
conjunction with the sugar-cane tops. This would undoubtedly have 
provided a better feeding mixture. However, it was sufficiently 
demonstrated that cane-top ensilage can be easily made and that the tops 
should be utilized whenever it is possible to find the time and labour 
for doing the work. 


Annual Pests Boards Conference. 


The annual conference of Cane Pests Boards will be held at Ingham 
on 1st May, 1941, when it is anticipated that a fully representative 
gathering of delegates will discuss the immediate problems of cane pest 
control in Queensland. Following the initial conference held in 
Townsville in 1935, meetings have been held at Meringa, Mackay and 
Ayr; the Ingham meeting will thus be the seventh of the series. 


Discussions and demonstrations have covered a very wide range of 
subjects and there can be no doubt that the standard of pest control 
has been very considerably improved as a result of information gained 
by delegates. A good deal of experimental work by the Pests Board 
officers has also been undertaken as a result of suggestions made at 
conferences. That such gatherings constitute a necessary link ‘in the 
chain of sugar-cane technology is indicated by the sustained interest in 
proceedings and the fact that a record number of delegates attended 
the last conference. 

A.F.B. 
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Value of Sugar as Feed for Stock. 


Hitherto the Queensland sugar grower and manufacturer has had 
only one serious obstruction to the disposal of his entire production— 
that of unprofitable price: but the present disturbed world situation 
has introduced the difficulty of crop marketing, and there exists a 
distinct possibility that some cane crops may in the near future be left 
unharvested. This raises the two-fold question which is engaging the 
attention of all thinking cane farmers—what can be done with excess 
production and to what purpose can spare land be put to supplement 
the farm income? 


In this respect there is something of interest in an article published 
in a recent issue of ‘‘The Philippine Agriculturist.’’ It records the 
results of a pig-feeding trial conducted at the College of Agriculture, in 
which raw sugar was incorporated in the ration of two of three groups of 
animals. The feed formule employed were varied somewhat with the 
age of the pigs, but at all times a constant relationship was maintained 
between the corn and sugar utilized. The average percentage of these 
constituents were— 

Lot. 1. Lot. 2. Lot. 3. 

Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Corn 55 a a9 25 12-5 nil 
Sugar... 2 ea nil 12. 25 


The feeding trials extended over a period of 210 days. The animals 
were fed their ration twice daily, and at other times were allowed to 
run in the paddock. They were weighed weekly. 


The results show that the pigs which were given half-and-half corn 
and sugar (Lot 2) recorded the most rapid gain in weight throughout. 
The difference between the remaining lots was of no significance. It was 
actually found that the mixture was 14 per cent. superior to either maize 
or sugar. On the basis of the figures presented, it is concluded that with 
corn at £9 per ton (4s. 6d. per bushel) sugar was only slightly more 
expensive as feed when priced at £15 per ton! It is suggested also that 
sugar could be used profitably, in competition with maize alone, if the 
price of the sugar did not exceed £13 per ton. 


While it is not proposed that raw sugar should be manufactured 
for this purpose in Queensland, these data are certainly arresting. They 
do indicate, at least, that the sugar cane crop may have a value as 
supplementary pig (and, perhaps, other stock) feed. It has been 
reported by a prominent cane grower in Southern Queensland that he 
has had experience of turning brood sows on a plot of standover Co.290. 
The animals made an excellent job of cleaning up the field and actually 
completed the first step in preparing the field for replanting. If the 
pigs thus harvest their own fodder little or no cost is involved in this 
method of crop disposal. Doubtless much of the juice from the cane 
would be lost in the process, but this could be avoided if the farmer 
would harvest and chaff the cane. Cane alone cannot, of course, be 
regarded as a satisfactory sole feed for growing pigs; however, it is 
evident that at least 25 per cent. of the ration might be made up in 
terms of the sugars of the juice. 
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Mosaic Disease in Q.25. 


The excellent growth and sugar content obtained in all plots of 
().25 in the Bundaberg district during the 1940 season naturally focussed 
attention upon this new seedling, and nearly every available sett has 
been planted. It is therefore considered advisable to repeat, and 
emphasise, the fact that this variety is susceptible to mosaic disease and 
should therefore be handled with due care. The amount of mosaic which 
has been found in current season’s plantings, particularly in the 
Woongarra area, is very disturbing and requires our attention. 


Mosaic disease is not usually of much importance in Queensland, 
with the exception of restricted areas of river flat and foothill farms 
in the Central and Southern districts. In considering this disease it is 
very important to remember that it is not a disease of sugar cane only, 
but that the same mosaic attacks a large number of grasses. Conse- 
quently the planting of healthy cane setts will not serve to keep the 
cane crop healthy if the fields are dirty or if there is growth of sorghum, 
Johnson and other grasses on headlands or in adjoining fields. A certain 
proportion of such plants are almost bound to be mosaic diseased and 
the disease will spread from them into the cane. 


Mosaic is spread by a small insect, the corn aphis. This aphis does 
not normally live cn cane (and cannot live for very long on cane alone) 
but rather gets on to it by accident when moving from plant to plant. 
It breeds readily on corn and sorghum and on a number of grasses which 
are often found around canefields. It is therefore obvious that one of 
the first steps in mosaic control is to have clean fields and headlands 
and cut out growing crops of corn and sorghum. In this connection it 
is interesting to note that canefields in the Woongarra area, following 
the frequent rains of the last three or four months, have been much 
more grassy than they have been for years. 


It is a well-known fact that the corn aphis increases greatly in 
numbers as the result of droughty periods, and the present large 
populations are at least in part a result of the extreme droughty 
conditions which ruled in 1940. This, coupled with the abundance of 
grass and wild and cultivated sorghums and diseased P.O.J.213 found 
on cane farms this season, provides conditions which are very favourable 
for the spread of mosaic disease. 


We are therefore of the opinion that the present rate of spread of 
mosaic disease is abnormal and that it will shortly be reduced to 
normal proportions. Nevertheless, it must be remembered that Q.25 
is definitely susceptible to mosaic disease and that it should not be 
grown in areas where mosaic disease is usually bad. Furthermore, any 
farmer who grows corn or sorghum in the neighbourhood of Q.25 is 
taking a great risk of infecting his crop with mosaic disease. 


The older cane is, the more resistant to mosaic disease does it 
become and therefore it can be expected that autumn planted Q.25 will 
be more resistant than spring plantings of that variety. Therefore 
farmers are advised to swing on to autumn plantings as soon as possible, 
but they should take great care to see that disease-free cane is planted. 


A.F B. 
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A Simple Farm Level.* 


Many jobs on the farm call for the use of a level; for drainage and 
soil erosion jobs this is essential. A simple piece of equipment which 
is most useful in this respect is described by H. B. Roe of the University 
of Minnesota and is illustrated below. It can be made by any handy- 
man on the farm. 


The material required is— 
A carpenter’s 24-inch wooden level of good grade. 
Two peep sights. 
A pine table 10 inches square with tripod legs. 
Several thin pine wedges. 
A rod of clear white pipe 14 inches to 2 inches wide and 10 feet 


to 12 feet long, and marked in feet, half feet and quarter 
feet, with blue or black crayon. 


Three 3-inch heavy tee hinges with screws and table. 


The accompanying figures and table illustrate how the unit is built 
and operated. The following points are absolutely essential and should 
be kept constantly in mind :— 


For each position of the levelling instrument at least two readings 
must be taken—a backward sight, or ‘‘backsight,’’ on the 
last point read at the last preceding position of the level; 
and a forward sight, or ‘‘foresight,’’ on the new and unknown 
point. Bear in mind that a backsight is a reading on an old 
point the relative elevation of which is already known, while 
a foresight is a reading on a new point of which it is wished 
to know the relative elevation. The names backsight and 
foresight, therefore, have nothing to do with the actual 
direction in which one may be looking, as, after the backsight 
has been read for any given position of the level, foresights 
may be read on any number of new points lying in any 
direction from the levelling instrument. 

One should never try to take shots over 6 rods or 100 feet long 
in any direction with this type of level, and a shorter 
maximum distance is desirable. 

If the bubble is not at centre, bring it there just before taking 
each reading. The wedges are for this purpose. Set the table 
in such a position that you do not need to use more than one 
wedge at a time. 


The method of levelling shown in Table 1 and Figure 40 is applicable 
to any type of levelling instrument with which readings are obtained 
by sighting at a graduated rod. 





* Adapted from ‘‘New Guinea Agricultural Gazette,’’ August, 1940. 
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Explanation of Computations. 


All differences = backsight on 
No. 1 — foresight on No. 2 





First difference = difference be- 

tween foresights on No. 1 and 
No. 2. Other differences = 
backsight on No. 1 — fore- 
sight on No. 3 
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First two differences = back- 
sight on No. 3 — foresight on 
No. 4. Total difference =5-8 
+72 — 4:8 — 4-2 





First two differences = back- 
sight on No. 4 — foresight on 
No. 5. Total difference = 5-8 

- 7.2 + 80 —48 —42 — 
0.5 
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Bound Copies of Quarterly Bulletin, Vols. VII.-VIII. 


The issue of this Bulletin completes Volume VIII. of ‘‘The Queens- 
land Cane Growers’ Quarterly Bulletin,’’ and in accordance with past 
practice, it is proposed to have Volumes VII. and VIII. bound in a cloth 
We are forced to restrict the number of bound copies, and any 
cane grower or growers’ organisation desirous of obtaining such a copy 
is requested to make application to the Director, Bureau of Sugar 
Experiment Stations, Brisbane, as early as possible. Applications should 
be accompanied by a postal note for the sum of 2s. 6d., which is the 
nominal charge for the bound volume. 


Orders will be received until the 3lst May next, and only those 
persons whose applications are in hand at that time can participate in 


First difference = difference be- 
tween foresights on No. 5 and 
No. 6. Second difference = 
backsight on No. 4 — fore- 
sight on No. 6. Total 
difference = 5:8 + 7-2 + 8-0 

— 48 — 42 — 1-5 = 105 

















H.W.K. 





H.W.K. 
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Grow, More Sudan Grass ! 
By N. J. KING. 


[X Southern Queensland—for which district these notes are primarily 

written—the normal dry spring is accompanied by bare paddocks 
and insufficient grass for farm stock. In consequence the old standby, 
cane-tops, is the bulk and basis of the horse ration during the harvesting 
season. Even after the season is finished many growers utilize old ratoons 
for horse feed. Such old ratoons are volunteer, unfertilized and generally 
neglected—producing only poor feed in small amount, but occupying 


high priced, assigned land which should surely be producing more 
valuable crops. 


Sudan grass is one of these valuable crops which will ensure a better 
return to the grower than any volunteer ratoons and which will also put 
farm horses in finer working condition than will the cane top. Sudan 
grass (Sorghum sudanense) is a hardy, annual, summer-growing grass, 
its natural habitat being in tropical North Africa. It is, as its botanical 
name implies, related to the common sorghums, but is quite different in 
appearance and habit. It is a free-stooling plant; the stems sometimes 
reach a height of 10 feet, but are only from one-eighth to one-quarter of 
an inch in diameter. Leaves are approximately half an inch wide. There 
are no underground root stocks such as characterise the Johnson grass 
and it never becomes a pest in cultivation. 


Sudan grass is quite drought-resistant and is capable of producing 
large crops in areas of light rainfall. It must be remembered, however, 
that a closely seeded crop of Sudan grass requires a considerable amount 
of plant food, and a grower cannot expect a successful crop on poor land 
unless the crop is fed in the same way as sugar cane. The crop is 
generally sown broadeast at the rate of 12 lb. of seed per acre. Lighter 
seeding will result in a coarser stemmed grass, less attractive to stock. 
It makes a remarkably good quality hay, very palatable to stock, and 


cures easily over a period of four to five days after cutting. It is 
generally harvested when in full flower. 


It is found that Sudan grass hay at the Sugar Experiment Station 
at Bundaberg has kept its quality excellently in the stack for up to two 
years. The hay does not become dusty or in any way deteriorate in 
value; it chaffs well and is highly relished by the horses. American 
authorities publish results of mixed seedings such as Sudan grass and 
soybeans; the latter, being a legume, improves the feed value of the 
resultant hay crop. Such a mixed seeding was tried here this summer 
but with indifferent success. Sudan grass grows so vigorously during 
the hot humid weather in Bundaberg that it appears to crowd out the 
soybean. Well developed soybean plants were found all around the 


edges of the field where they obtained sufficient light, but inside the 
field they were stunted and choked out. 


It would be rather enlightening—as an exercise in farm costing—to 
calculate what cane tops cost the grower during the harvesting season. 
Cane tops do not keep well, so are normally collected daily and chaffed 


up each evening. This means that every day labour is employed in 
picking up cane tops, carting to the barn, chaffing up and placing in feed 
boxes. What an expenditure of valuable time! 
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To illustrate how such time can be saved the writer sets out below 
the practice in vogue at the Experiment Station and the system of stock 
feeding employed. Every harvesting season certain cane blocks are 
ploughed out in their normal rotation. Some of these blocks are required 
for February planting, so they are seeded with Poona pea. Others are 
required for spring planting the following year. One such block—usually 
about two acres—is seeded with Sudan grass ; the seed is, harrowed in and 
the block rolled to flatten down cane stools which may afterwards 
interfere with the mowing of the crop. As the Sudan grass follows a 
final ratoon cane crop the soil is generally deficient in nitrogen, and an 
application of 100 lb. of sulphate of ammonia per acre is made when 
the grass is about nine inches high. No other fertilizer is used. Seeding 
is carried out in December. During the following two months good 
rains can normally be expected. The first crop is usually seven to eight 
feet high in about eight weeks from seeding and is cut when in full 
flower. This is cured and carted to the barn. Cost of hay from the 
two acres is caleulated as follows (on the basis of one unit of labour) :— 


s. d. 






24 lb. of Sudan grass seed 
Sowing and harrowing (4 hours) 
Rolling (4 hours) a 
Sulphate of ammonia (200 Ib.) 
Mowing (4 hours) 

Raking and cocking (10 hours) 
Carting and stacking (28 hours) 
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Total . £6 14 


It is conservatively estimated that at least six tons of cured hay 
were obtained from this cut, so that the cost per ton of hay was £1 2s. 5d. 
But we must not forget that Sudan grass ratoons and the ratoon crop 
will be much cheaper since it eliminates the cost of seed, sowing, 
harrowing and rolling, which amount collectively to £1 5s. 4d. or 4s. 3d. 
per ton. So, assuming that the ratoon crop is as heavy as the plant 
crop, the. hay from it will cost only 18s. 2d. per ton. 























The hay is now in the barn, and the grower can look forward to a 
few wet days during March and April when he will be unable to do any 
field work. During such days the hay can be chaffed, and when the 
harvesting season arrives the stock food is all ready to place in the feed 
boxes—no picking up tops and carting and chaffing them at a time when 
every farmer is busy and when every hour lost is money lost. 


The above scheme is not a theoretical layout; it is a practical plan 
which has been in operation on the Experiment Station for some 
considerable time, and during that period we have not bothered to collect 
a single cane top for farm animals. On the Experiment Station we also 
have a small lucerne block which is valuable in supplementing the 
ration, but this is not a prime essential. During 1939 the lucerne block 
was out of production and the stock carried on with the Sudan grass 


hay, molasses and a small ration of grain, and were never in better 
condition. 
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It will be readily appreciated what a valuable adjunct to farm 
economy the above scheme provides. Fallow cane land is used instead of 
allowing it to remain idle until the following spring, the heavy growth 
of Sudan grass keeps it weed free, and the cost of the excellent hay is 
ridiculously low when compared with market prices. Sudan grass is 
also an excellent silage crop, either chaffed or stacked. 


Fig. 41.—Tlustrating a young crop of Sudan Grass, Bundaberg Sugar 
Experiment Station, 1941. 


It should be pointed out that the yields given above are for growth 
under natural rainfall conditions. No irrigation water is used on this 
crop. At least three crops can be obtained if the field is sown in 
December ; the Sudan grass ratoons strongly, but may need sulphate of 
ammonia on each cut. The need for this plant food is made evident by 
the yellowing of the crop. 

(Nore.—Certain precautions should be observed in the planting and utilization 
of Sudan grass crops. At certain stages of growth Sudan grass occasionally contains 
traces of hydrocyanic acid and care should always be exercised when feeding it to 
stock green. Since it hybridises very readily with other varieties of sorghum 
(including Johnson grass) seed should only be obtained from a dependable source; 
incidentally, such hybrids are much more likely to contain hydrocyanic acid than 
true Sudan grass. Finally, Sudan grass acts as a host plant for the corn aphis and 
therefore its cultivation near cane will tend to increase the rate of spread of mosaic 
disease in susceptible varieties such as Q.25.—Ed.) 


Cold-Resistant Canes from Turkestan. 


Cane growers will recall that in a previous issue of this Bulletin 
we recorded the importation into the United States of cold-resistant 
wild canes from Turkestan in Asia. These remarkable canes retained 
their normal green leaves and continued to thrive in spite of the fact 
that snow lay thickly on the ground around them. Actually these plants 
contain no sugar to speak of and hence the term ‘‘sugar cane’’ is 
perhaps a bit flattering, but nevertheless they belong to the same family 
as our ordinary sugar cane. 
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The discovery of these varieties was of great interest to sugar-cane 
breeders who naturally visualised the possibility of producing frost- 
resistant varieties by incorporating in seedlings some of this snow- 
resistant Turkestan strain. 

As previously described (see ‘‘The Cane Growers’ Quarterly 
Bulletin’’ for April, 1940, page 175) the United States Department of 
Agriculture, after overcoming many difficulties, succeeded in crossing the 
Turkestan canes with ordinary sugar cane. Later these half-breed seed- 
lings were back-crossed to ordinary sugar cane. The progeny of this 
eross, while considerably less resistant to cold than the original wild 
parent, are nevertheless much more resistant to frost than ordinary 
commercial varieties, and the results of further back-crossing are looked 
forward to with interest. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. E. W. Brandes of the United States 
Department of Agriculture we have imported two Turkestan half-breeds. 
and three quarter-breeds (that is, twice crossed with ordinary sugar 
cane). These canes are now being grown in our quarantine house and 
will be transferred to the cane-breeding plot next year. The quarter- 
breed canes are growing much more vigorously than the half-breeds and 
another baek-cross should produce canes of sufficient vigour to be 
commercial canes. AFB. 


a —>e—__ 


Fertilizer Supplies for 1941. 


The importance of adequate fertilizer supplies for the cane growers 
of the State has been fully appreciated by the Sugar Experiment 
Stations Advisory Board as well as Bureau officials. A careful wateh 
has therefore been kept on the position since the outbreak of hostilities. 


During 1940 it was deemed advisable to ration potash supplies to 
guard against a future shortage, and it must be agreed that the plan has 
not to date reacted harshly on the majority of cane growers. Certainly 
some farmers on highly potash-deficient soils have been obliged to 
purchase heavy quantities of mixture with 15 per cent. potash to enable 
them to make up the full requirements of the soil and, with the easing of 
the Mediterranean position, it has now been decided to issue special 
permits to such farmers, which will enable them to purchase stipulated 
limited quantities of mixtures with 25 per cent. potash during 1941. 
About 150 farmers are involved in this, and most of the permits have 
already been despatched to them. 


The sulphate of ammonia position is somewhat acute, as Australian 
production does not attain the level required for all purposes. Follow- 
ing a conference held in Canberra recently, at which the Director repre- 
sented Queensland, it was agreed by the Commonwealth Government to 
issue import licenses to cover the amount of the anticipated deficiency. 
However, this does not necessarily mean that the supplies could be 
obtained, as it involves transportation of the material from overseas; 
and, in any event, it will probably be late in the year before any 
shipments can be expected. 

Farmers would therefore safeguard their own interests if they 
should take early steps to buy up their requirements in advance, while 
stocks are available from home production sources, and store them against 
future needs. 


H.W.K. 
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Work of the Lantana Bug. 


Many farmers in North Queensland have been very interested to 
follow the work of the lantana bug which was introduced into those parts 
a couple of years ago. It has been particularly speedy in establishing 
itself, and the accompanying photograph (Fig. 42) shows some of the 
results of its work. 


aaa 


Fic. 42.—Illustrating the effects of the bug on lantana, Innisfail district. 


This was taken on the side of the Palmerston Highway, a few miles 
from Innisfail, in December last. At that time the old growth was 
completely defoliated. It will be noted, however, that the young shoots 
from the base of the main stem are green and vigorous, and it was a 
question at that time whether the plant would survive until the more 
favourable wet seasonal conditions enabled it to put out new growth. 


With a parasite which has made such a spectacular onslaught, there 
ean be little doubt that it will prove of economic assistance in the 
eradication of lantana. HWK 


Rubber Belting on the Farm. 


On cane farms there is a substantial amount of belting used, 
notably where irrigation is practised, but also wherever the tractor is 
used as a source of power to drive stationary units. Cane growers should 
be interested in a Bulletin* prepared recently by a British agricultural 


engineer dealing with the subject of rubber belting. The main features 
will therefore be reviewed. 


***Rubber Belting on the Farm,’’ by J. E. Newman, R.P.A. Bulletin No. 13, 
June, 1940, 
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Rubber belting consists of a cotton or canvas duck treated with 
rubber. It has a long life, is very flexible and runs easily round small 
pulleys, whilst its resistance to weather makes it suitable for use in 
exposed positions. 


Correct Size—It is important that belts be the correct size for the 
job in hand. It is better to be too large than too small, but an excessive 
margin in this respect means a waste of money and power. Generally 
speaking, belts should be broad and light, rather than narrow and heavy, 
but the following factors have to be considered :— 


1. Power to be transmitted. 
2. Speed of belt in feet per minute. 
3. Width of pulleys and diameter of the driven pulley. 


4. Length of drive and whether belts are crossed or open, 
horizontal or vertical. 


5. Weight, width and number of plies of the belt. 


As many of these factors interact, it is not possible to give a simple 
rule for use in all cases, but the following will be a useful guide :—To find 
the width of the belt required, multiply the horse power by 1,100 and 
divide by the speed of the belt in feet per minute. To calculate the belt 
speed approximately, multiply the r.p.m. by three times the diameter of 
the pulley in feet. 

To obtain an approximate idea of the horse power which a fairly 
heavy rubber belt should be able to transmit, multiply the number of 
plies in the belt by its width. The answer will be fairly accurate when 
the belt is running at the rate of 2,400 feet per minute. For other speeds, 
the horse power is nearly in direct proportion. With a light belt, 
the safe horse power will be three-quarters of the width multiplied by the 
number of plies. The horse power transmitted is decreased 10 to 15 per 
cent. by small pulleys, while it would be reduced one-third to one-half if 
the drive were vertical. With irregular loads, the maximum and not the 
average load must be considered. 


Speed of Belts—Generally speaking the slower the speed of the 
belt the wider and heavier it should be than if run fast on large-diameter 
pulleys. It is not necessarily true that slower speeds prolong the life of 
the belt. Generally speaking, speeds of 2,000 to 3,000 feet per minute 
give best results. The higher belt speeds can be used to advantage on 
large-diameter pulleys, as with a smaller pulley centrifugal force tends 
to reduce the grip and cause slip. For most power units on the farm it 
is necessary to have a small pulley: in that event, then, the employment 
of a comparatively wide belt is recommended. 


Drives—Long horizontal drives are most efficient, but very long 
drives are costly. The drive or ‘‘tight’’ side of the belt should be on the 
bottom wherever possible. This is most important with substantial 
differences in pulley size and short drives. 


Vertical drives, which should be avoided wherever possible, are 
better short, as the weight of the belt increases the tendency to slip on 
the bottom pulley. A belt as thin and wide as possible should be used 
and top drives are best. Tight belts waste power and increase belt and 
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bearing wear. Jumping off the pulleys or slipping from side to side are 
signs of overloading, though they may also be caused by faulty alignment 
of pulleys. Crossed belts grip better than open belts, and can be used 
for shorter centres. 


Number of Plies—There may be a few or many, but most agricul- 
tural work can be done with the medium-class belt. The strength and 
weight of the belt depend on the number of plies, but this should be 
related also to the width of the belt and the diameter of the pulleys. 
Belts up to 3-inch widths should have two or three plies; 3- to 5-inch, 
four plies; and 5- to 8-inch, five plies. Bending of a belt around a pulley 
stretches the outside more than the inside, and this sets up strains in 
the material, but so long as the belt is not overstrained no harm results. 
The thinner the belt and the larger the pulleys the less is the strain. 
Thin, wide belts running at high speeds tend to run in waves on the 
slack side; this ean generally be cured by using a thicker belt. Satisfac- 
tory results usually follow if the number of plies is half the diameter 
of the pulley. However, a 2-ply belt may be run on an 8-inch pulley, 
but running a 4-ply belt on a pulley less than 8-inch diameter should be 
avoided, unless the belt is of special construction for small pulleys; there 
will, of course, exist differences between belts of different manufacture, 
in respect of both strength and flexibility. 


Belt Fasteners—In agricultural work the Alligator type and 
Jackson plate fastener are most common. The former can be used on 
all types, but the latter should not be employed if the belt has to travel 
around small pulleys, and cannot be used with a jockey pulley. A square 
should always be used when cutting a belt, and a punch employed for 
making the holes for plate fasteners. 


Belts can be made endless by the makers, or it can be done by 
cutting the belt in steps, allowing 3 to 4 inches for each ply, and cement- 
ing with rubber cement. Three coats of cement should be used, each 
being allowed to become tacky before the next is applied, and the two 
ends must be fitted closely and kept pressed together under weights 


until well set. Finally, small rivets should be inserted, using a belt 
punch to make the holes. 


Endless belts are preferable wherever possible. They cannot be 
used where the length of the drive is fixed, or on pulleys running between 
bearings. Belts should be cut 1 per cent., or 4 inch per foot, shorter 
than their length measured over the pulleys. For vertical drives this 
allowance should be increased by one-half, while for very long horizontal 
drives the allowance should be decreased by nearly one-half. 


Pulleys.—These must be wider than the belts which run on them. 
Allow 4 inch or more with narrow pulleys, and 10 per cent. with wide 
belts. A crowned wheel is bigger in diameter at the centre than at the 
sides, and this tends to keep the belt on the pulley. Too much camber 
is harmful to the belt, except at low speeds. Flanged pulleys are useful 
in special cases, but flanges or guides should not be used to retain the 
belt on pulleys that are out of alignment. A belt should run truly if 
the pulleys are lined up correctly, both horizontally and vertically. If 


it does not the belt may not have been cut squarely or the fasteners may 
be fitted incorrectly. 
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The ratio of the diameters of two pulleys working together should 
not exceed six to one. A long drive is advantageous if this cannot be 
arranged; if not, the use of an extra wide belt or the use of V belts 
should be considered. Pulleys should be kept clean, as lumps of dirt or 
belt dressing injure the belt. 


Persistent slip on the pulley may be caused by bolting or rivetting 
a piece of rubber belting to the face of the pulley. The holes should be 
countersunk on the pulley face, and great care taken that the bolt or 
rivet heads do not project. 

V Belts—These are very successful for short drives, and may be 
used with centres which would be impracticable with ordinary belts. 
They are run in grooved pulleys, the sides of which are 40 degrees. The 
groove must be deep enough to make it impossible for the belts to 
‘*bottom,’’ which would quickly wear them out. They may be run off 
the flat of a flywheel or large pulley to drive a small grooved pulley. A 
working rule for belts running on grooved pulleys is 3 horse power per 
belt at speeds in the neighbourhood of 3,000 r.p.m. They are made in 
standard lengths, and can only be used where an endless belt can be 
utilized. 

Maintenance.—New belts often slip due to the surface bloom or 
dusting powder they retain. This usually disappears quickly. Rubber 
belting is permanently flexible and does not, as a rule, need dressing. 
Stockholm tar and resin are harmful and should not be used. If the 
surface becomes glazed and hard, a light dressing of castor oil or washing 
with soap and water or methylated spirits will prove beneficial. Too 
much oil will damage the rubber, and it should be applied sparingly 
by using a soaked cloth or waste against the belt. Direct sunlight is 
harmful to rubber and belts thus exposed should be removed when not 
in use. 


H.W.K. 


Field Day, Meringa Station. 


The Annual Field Day at the Meringa Station will be held this year 
on Saturday, 19th April, and will be conducted in conjunction with the 
Agricultural Session of the Queensland Society of Sugar Cane Technolo- 
gists. All cane growers are cordially invited by the Society and the 
Bureau to be present for the full day; but for those who wish to be 


present at the Field Day only, we would state that this will be held in 
the afternoon, commencing at 2.30 p.m. 


Proceedings will commence at 10 a.m. Addresses will be given by 
officers of the Bureau, as well as agricultural papers submitted to the 


Society. Light luncheon will be provided for those who wish to attend 
for the full day. 


We trust that a large number of Northern cane growers will take 
advantage of this opportunity to spend an interesting time in a mutual 
discussion of their major agricultural problems, whilst also having the 
opportunity for inspecting the work of the Meringa Station, which is 


the centre of the cane breeding and entomological activities of the 
Bureau. 


H.W.K. 
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Some Values of Green Manure Crops. 
By N. G. Cassipy. 


HILST it is desirable that all Queensland cane farmers should 
grow green manures as a regular practice, many do not yet take 
advantage of this very valuable and efficient adjunct to cane production. 
This paper is a contribution to the knowledge of green manures in the 
hope that the use of them may be forwarded thereby. The importance 
of leguminous crops assumes a fresh significance since both the cost and 
availability of nitrogenous manures, such as sulphate of ammonia, have 
introduced their inevitable problems. 


During the past few years a number of analyses and soil investiga- 
tions have been undertaken in connection with green manure cultivation 
in the sugar areas. The results of these studies provide many interesting 
phases and these will be discussed in this short paper. 


Soil Type and Conditions. 


The examination of forty-one cases where the green crop was reported 
to be either definitely good or definitely poor, suggested that soil texture 
had little effect. Green manure crops succeeded on gravelly soils just 
as well as on heavy clay. 


When the soils were tested chemically several facts were outstand- 
ing. Highly acid soils produced good green crops, and there was no 
apparent effect of low available potash: but the amount of available 
phosphate was important, and it appears that legumes are more 
exacting than cane in this respect. 

The average available phosphate content of soils carrying good 
crops was 110 parts per million, while for the poor crops the value was 
37. While the latter figure would, in general, be almost adequate for 
satisfactory cane crops, it would seem that 60 parts of available phos- 
phate are necessary for satisfactory green crop yields. These conclusions 
are based on results chiefly from Poona pea crops and were drawn from 
widely separated cane districts. On soils notably deficient in phosphates 
it would be distinctly advantageous to broadcast a dressing of super- 
phosphate with the green manure seed. Some cases did not fit in with 
this generalisation, but doubtless other cultural conditions exert their 
influence, while the efficiency of the particular root-nodule bacteria in 
the soils could be expected to show substantial variations. 


Weight of Crop. 


From time to time sample areas of trial fields have been harvested 
and the weights of green and dry material determined. Analyses have 
also been made of the dry crop. Large variations exist from field to 
field, but the available data suggest that about 12 tons of green or 24 tons 
of dry material is an average value for successful crops. When turned 
into the soil this constitutes quite an appreciable quantity of organic 
matter. On the basis of the weight of an acre-foot of soil it amounts 
to 0-2 per cent. of the weight of the soil concerned. Although the total 
amount of organic matter is not very materially increased, especially as 
much of the crop residue is actually lost to the soil by the rapid decom- 
position which takes place, the very nature of the rotting process results 
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in improvement of the physical properties of the soil. However, the 
chief benefit of the green crop is its influence on the soil nutrient supply, 
and in particular the nitrogen gain which a well-nodulated green crop 
obtains from the atmosphere. This is largely a clear gain in soil fertility. 
It should be stressed, however, that a crop grown in a soil rich in avail- 
able nitrogen will simply live on the soil supply and so serve merely as 
a cover crop. 
Composition of Leguminous Crops. 

The green crop also serves as a soil preserver, as it is grown during 
the high rainfall season. It prevents erosion from slopes due to excess 
run-off, and also absorbs the available phosphate, potash, and other 
foods, guarding them against leaching until the crop is ploughed in, 
when they are rapidly returned to circulation. Dry green manure tissues 
contain, on an average— 

Per cent. lb. per acre. 
Nitrogen “s i o- 22 i“ 120 
Phosphorie acid bi .. 0-4 aS 22 
Potash és an a 110 


Expressed in terms of common fertilizer materials, these represent— 
54 ewt. sulphate of ammonia. 
1 ewt. superphosphate. 
13 ewt. muriate of potash. 


It is estimated that about two-thirds of the nitrogen represents a 
net gain to the soil, while the remaining plantfoods, though absorbed 
from the soil, are preserved against loss by leaching. For the largest 
nitrogen gains through the agency of root-nodule bacteria, farmers 
should use inoculated seed and sow it soon after the old ratoons have 
been ploughed out. 

It is of interest to compare the weights and composition of cane 
trash with the above figures. The weight of dry trash from a 20-ton 
eane crop is about 6 tons, containing 0-4 per cent. nitrogen, 0-16 per 
cent. phosphoric acid, and 0-7 per cent. potash, which is equal in plant- 
food value to some 52 lb. nitrogen, 22 lb. phosphoric acid, and 90 lb. 
potash per acre. 


Sugar Experiment Stations Advisory Board. 


The Sugar Experiment Stations Advisory Board to operate for 
the ensuing three years was appointed from the lst April, by notice in 
the Government Gazette on the 15th March last, with the following 
personnel :— 

Hon, F. W. Buleock, Minister for Agriculture (Chairman) ; 
Dr. H. W. Kerr (Director of Sugar Experiment Stations) ; 


Messrs. N. H. Wellard and B. Foley (Representatives of Growers 
of Sugar Cane) ; and 


Messrs. John Smith and A. V. Thorp (Representatives of 
Manufacturers of Cane Sugar). 


The Board, which will continue in office until the 31st March, 1944, 
is similar to that for the previous period, except that Mr. Foley replaces. 
Mr. C. W. Thiele as growers’ representative. 


H.W.K. 
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Operations of the Bundaberg Disease Control Board. 


The Bundaberg Cane Disease Control Board was the first of such 
boards, it having functioned as a voluntary board prior to the passing 
of the amended Sugar Experiment Stations Acts in 1938. At that time 
downy mildew and Fiji diseases were spreading in the highly susceptible 
P.O.J.213 and P.O.J.2878, which then constituted a very large propor- 
tion of the crop. Moreover, P.O.J.2878 had given evidence of its 
particular value to the district as a standover cane of outstanding 
merit. It was obvious that something positive would have to be done, 
and done quickly, if these two varieties were to be saved. The serious- 
ness of the situation was fully appreciated when it was placed before 
the District Executive and the Millowners and the voluntary board was 
jformed and inspectors appointed. 


As this board had to face the dual difficulties of having a greater 
‘‘diseased’’ area than any other board, and had to face the problem of 
controlling two major diseases in the leading standard varieties, it is 
of interest to examine what it has achieved. 


The board has tackled its job with enthusiasm and determination 
throughout and has at all times maintained an adequate staff of 
inspectors—but at a cost to growers of less than one penny per ton of 
cane harvested. All areas have been thoroughly surveyed and diseased 
areas reinspected at frequent intervals, giving a total for the year of 
51,160 acre inspections. 


The activities of the board have been supplemented by the issue 
of disease eradication orders by the Bureau in the case of the worst 
infested fields. During the last season, also, the planting of maize in 
the vicinity of downy mildew-infected fields has been prohibited. This 
regulation of maize plantings was imposed by the Minister for Agricul- 
ture at the request of the local organisations and in this connection it 
is of interest to quote the following remarks from the recently presented 
annual report of the chairman :— 


‘The susceptibility of maize to downy mildew disease 
warrants the continuance of rigid control of maize plantings in 
cane-growing areas, and it is perhaps remarkable that a very 
great reduction of disease was found coincident with the cessation 
of maize plantings in areas infected with downy mildew. The 
discontinuance of maize plantings in these areas has also 
materially eased the position from an inspectional aspect.’’ 


The continued improvement in the general disease situation is 
well illustrated by a comparison of the inspectional figures for the peak 
months of January and February for the years 1939, 1940, and 1941. 


Acres Stools Downy | Total Diseased | Diseased Stools 
Year. Inspected. Stools Fiji. Mildew. Stoals. per Acre. 








3,595 
4,927 
2,340 





In other words, 6 diseased stools were destroyed per 4 acres 
inspected in this period in 1939, 2 stools per 4 acres in 1940 and 1 stool 


per 4 acres in 1941. These figures require no comment ; the improvement 
in the situation is obvious. 
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The performance of the board is all the more meritorious when 
it is considered that at the commencement of inspections at the close 
of the 1937 season P.O.J.213 and P.O.J.2878 together constituted 
some 34 per cent. of the crop. For the 1940 crop these varieties 
constituted approximately 56-5 per cent., or an increase of over 50 per 
cent. The board has therefore had to cope annually with a greatly 
increased area of susceptible varieties; on the other hand it is evident 
that cane growers must have had a great deal of faith in the efficiency 
of the board or they would not have increased their plantings of these 
canes. 


A.F.B. 


Resistance of New Seedlings to Frenchi Grub Attack. 


A variety trial harvested in the Mackay district in 1940 provided 
some interesting information on the resistance of these varieties to 
Frenchi grub attack. 

The trial, which comprised the seedlings Q.20, Q.28, Jason and 
Comus, and the standard variety 1900 Seedling, was planted early in 
August, 1939. Following planting, weather conditions remained 
abnormally dry and cool until very late in the year, while wet season 
conditions were also adverse. During the dry spring the field became 
heavily infested with Frenchi grubs, with the result that the varieties 
1900 Seedling and Q.20 were almost wiped out. Q.28, Jason and Comus, 
on the other hand, were able to withstand the combined effects of heavy 
grub attack and unfavourable conditions to a considerable extent and 
yielded crops estimated at 10-15 tons per acre. 


Fig, 43.—Resistance of varieties to grubs. (See text.) 


The comparative resistance of these varieties to Frenchi grub attack 
is illustrated in the accompanying photographs. Figure 43 shows a fairly 
good stand of Q.28 (on left), with Q.20 (on right) and 1900 Seedling 
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Fig 44.—Resistance of varieties to grubs. (See text.) 


{in foreground) obviously complete failures; another plot of Q.28 is 
seen in the right background. Figure 44 shows plots of Jason (left) 
and Q.28, with Q.20 and 1900 Seedling plots in the foreground. 


The growing of strong rooting varieties has long been advocated by 
the Bureau as an aid to grub control in Mackay canefields, and the 
undoubted resistance shown by the three varieties in this trial is 
encouraging. The variety Jason is extraordinarily hairy and does not 
strike as well as Q.28 and Comus and will probably be eliminated for 
these reasons. Q.28 and Comus show definite promise and have been 
included in a number of yield trials planted in the Mackay district 
during the spring of 1940. 


8.0.8. 





Notification of Changes in Approved Variety Lists. 


Some criticism was recently levelled at the Bureau on the score 
that farmers were not given notice of intention to remove varieties 
from the approved variety list. Such criticism is, of course, entirely 
unfounded and cane growers are reminded that, each year, in ‘‘ The Cane 
Growers’ Quarterly Bulletin’’ for 1st October, there are published the 
details of any proposed alterations in the next list. Every farmer in 
Queensland is thereby given full opportunity to become acquainted 
with any proposed changes and invited to submit evidence against any 
such changes should he so desire. 


Once a list of approved varieties has been gazetted, that list 
must remain in force, without change, until the next annual list is 
gazetted. It is therefore no use lodging protests after gazettal, as we 
are powerless to effect a change. All protests should accordingly be 
made as early as possible after 1st October, but before the beginning of 
December, so as to permit a full investigation of any claims which 
might be made on behalf of a particular variety. 


A.F.B. 
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Bundaberg-Childers Cane Quarantine Area. 
AMENDMENT OF PROCLAMATION No. 5. 


The attention of all cane growers supplying cane to the Qunaba, 
Millaquin, Fairymead, Bingera, Gin Gin, and Isis mills is directed to 
an alteration which has been made in Proclamation No. 5 issued under 
‘‘The Sugar Experiment Stations Acts, 1900 to 1938.’ 


It will be recalled that such Proclamation, issued in March, 1939, 
prohibited the removal (except for milling) of canes of the varieties 
P.O.J.2725, P.O.J.2878, and P.O.J.2883 from any farm in those areas 
on which Fiji or downy mildew disease has been found within the 
preceding three years. This was a measure to prevent the spread of 
these diseases by the transference of infected plants. Further, it was 
preseribed that the owner or occupier of such a farm could not grow 
crops of any of these varieties beyond the third calendar year after the 
ealendar year in which the particular field was planted. 


In July, 1939, the Proclamation was amended; varieties P.O.J.213 
and P.O.J.234, which are susceptible to downy mildew disease, were 
added to the list, and at the same time the Director was empowered to 
issue permits to farmers enabling them to continue the growth of the 
listed varieties beyond the third calendar year if he were satisfied that 
by so doing the disease control position would not be adversely affected. 


_ In order to improve upon the legal phraseology of the Proclamation 
and to extend its scope, the amended Proclamation referred to was 
cancelled, a newly drafted Proclamation No. 5 substituted in its place, 
and published in the Government Gazette of 19th October, 1940. 


The present Proclamation provides— 


1. The prohibition of the removal (except for milling) of any sugar 
cane variety from any farm on which Fiji or downy mildew disease has 
been found during the preceding three years. 


2. The prohibition of the growing of any sugar cane of the varieties 
P.O.J.213, 234, 2725, 2875, or 2878 beyond the third calendar year after 
the ealendar year of planting, on any such farm (see clause 1) unless 
a permit in writing is obtained from the Director. 


3. The prohibition of acceptance by the mill for milling purposes 
of canes as listed under clause 2, after the prescribed period has elapsed, 
unless the grower is in possession of the prescribed permit to grow or to 
remove such cane. 


Prosecutions under the Sugar Experiment Stations Act. 


During the past month it was found necessary to prosecute four 
farmers in the Mackay district for failure to carry out downy mildew 
disease eradication orders served on them last season. In each case the 
defendants entered a plea of guilty and were subsequently fined in the 
Magistrates Court. 
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These particular orders required the ploughing-out of badly diseased 
fields of ratoon P.O.J.2878 ; they were not required to be completed until 
the latter part of October, so that no question of hardship due to early 
harvesting was involved. 


In no case were proceedings initiated until completion of the orders 
had been overdue for some weeks, so that the treatment of the offenders 
must be considered to have been lenient. 


It should by this time be patent to any reliable observer that the 
presence of a badly infected field of downy mildew is a distinct and 
direct menace to neighbouring fields of cane. Even now there has been 
a considerable spread of the disease into the standard varieties of the 
Mackay district and the final cleaning up of the disease is going to take 
considerable time and trouble. Unquestionably, if further plantings of 
P.O.J.2878 had not been suspended, and if disease eradication orders 
had not been issued, a very serious problem would now be confronting 
the district. 

A.F.B. 





The 1941 Sugar School at Gatton College 


By ArtHuR SHEPHERD.* 


THE first impression one gained on reaching Gatton College on the 
Sunday morning was the orderly layout of buildings and their 
pleasant surroundings. They must compare very favourably with those 
of any other college in Australia. 


After registration, the students—eighty in all—were allotted rooms 
in two of the college dormitories. They were there paid an early visit 
by Dr. Kerr and his staff officers, and issued with copies of the programme 
and ‘‘The Queensland Cane Growers’ Handbook,’’ which was to be used 
as a textbook in sugar agriculture. A students’ committee was elected, 
on the suggestion of Dr. Kerr; the duties which fell to its lot were 
considerable, as one might guess. As chairman, the writer had the 
responsibility of approaching the school and college officers to have any 
complaints or suggestions attended to. It is pleasing to record that 
every courtesy and consideration was shown by all; and it is the opinion 
of every individual student that, quite apart from the knowledge gained 
during the fortnight of tuition, this was one of the happiest and most 
sociable gatherings of men and youths with which any had been 
associated. 

Classes commenced early on Monday, and that evening we were 
officially weleomed to the College by the Acting Principal (Mr. Briton) 
and Dr. Kerr. Mr. Briton stressed the advantages of a ‘‘school’’ of 
this sort and invited us to make full use of all or any of the College 
facilities. 

As regards the tractor work, the students were allotted to twelve 
groups, one to each of the tractors supplied for overhaul purposes. As 
far as possible, they were enabled to work on the type and make of 
tractor in which they were interested. It might be stated that one 





*Mr. Shepherd was elected Chairman of the Students’ Committee of the 
School and kindly consented to reeord his impressions of the School for the Quarterly 
Bulletin.—Eb. 
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Fie. 46.—A feeling of satisfaction after the tractor had been rebuilt. 
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important company failed to be represented at the school, and this 
caused a good deal of disappointment to a dozen young men who operated 
the particular make on their farms. There were also some delays which 
were caused mostly by the weather but, all in all, one feels sure that 
there can be no doubt of the definite value to those who were lucky 
enough to be present. 

Two of the groups which were working apart from the main 
‘‘garage’’ section were particularly fortunate in having such capable 
and interesting mechanics in charge; and if the rest of the mechanic- 
instructors measured up to their standard, then the tractor section was 
a distinct and definite success. 


Fic. 47.—A college tractor fitted with a gas producer. 


The lectures were very informative; particular interest centred in 
the veterinary and soils testing sections. To be able to deal adequately 
with these classes, they were taken alternately, one half of the students 
at a time. Mr. Briton, who gave the veterinary lectures, spared no 
effort to make them a success. On each of the two lecturing days an 
old horse had been killed to provide the subject for a post-mortem. 
The lecturer described each of the organs in turn, much to the satisfae- 
tion of the students. Mr. Briton had, naturally, to deal with many 
questions of a highly varied nature. His lectures of the following week, 
on the subject of animal nutrition, were just as popular, and it was 
only the lunch bell which allowed him to get away from the lads with 
their questions, which just had to be answered at any cost. 


The remainder of the class was engaged on soil testing while the 
demonstration veterinary lecture was being given. The soils work was 
under the direction of Dr. Kerr and his staff. After carrying out these 
little tests one should, and certainly the majority did, become convinced 
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of the value of soil testing. Judging from remarks passed by the 
students, there will be a lot of work in store for the Bureau when these 
lads begin to take soil samples from their farms, and that speaks for 
itself. 

There seemed to be a lot of knowledge and work crammed into a 
fortnight. It is not suggested that it was too much, but one must observe 
that those students who took the lectures seriously, sufficiently so to take 
notes of any vital points which they will later use, are going to be repaid 
twofold for their trouble. Expressing a personal opinion, it is recom- 
mended that there should be a minimum age limit for future schools; 
some of the younger lads are not so apt to make the most of their 
opportunity and their places could have been filled by other applicants 
to better advantage. 





Fie. 48.—Students working on a diesel tractor. 


Certain subjects dealt with did not appeal to some of the students, 
whilst others considered them very necessary. The writer therefore 
suggests that on certain days alternative lectures might be provided. 
This might obviate lack of attention and the interference caused by the 
babble from the back seats. Not only does this disturb those interested 
in the subject, but it is distinctly discourteous to the lecturer and tends 
to disturb the sequence of the talk. 


Through the courtesy of Messrs. Waugh and Josephson, Shell Oil 
Co., and Ford Motor Co. we were privileged to see certain educational 
film programmes, plus a little of an entertaining nature. To these firms 
the students are indeed indebted. In addition, the three sugar industry 
organisations associated with the school each provided a full entertain- 
ment picture programme evening. An interesting feature of these shows 
was the cartoon slides, thrown on the screen at interval, depicting 
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various happenings amongst the students themselves. These delighted 
the boys and also gave them a chance of a ‘‘wise-crack’’ at the victim’s 
expense, and left them wondering who would be next. Thanks are due 
to the operator (Mr. Paltridge) and to the College for the use of its 
excellent modern projector for these programmes. 


Lectures were also given by prominent visitors not directly connected 
with the school. Amongst these should be mentioned Professor Lee 
(‘‘Heaith and Nutrition in the Tropies’’), Mr. Ellis (‘‘ Producer Gas’’), 
Mr. Shelton (‘‘Pig Raising’’), Mr. Coates (‘‘Diesel Engines’’), Mr. 
Hayes (‘‘Tractor Fuels and Lubricants’’), and Mr. Blue (‘‘ Rubber 
Tyres for Tractors’’). Mr. Coates’ lecture was particularly well 
received, and the students each obtained a printed copy of the subject 
matter, following their request for it. The thanks of all are due to these 
lecturers for their valuable addresses. 





Fie. 49.—General view of the workshop. 


The students also greatly appreciated the keen personal interest in 
the school, and all connected with it, by Mr. Ron. Muir. His efforts in 
respect of travel concessions and extensions are very gratefully acknow- 
ledged. He also gave an interesting evening address on sugar matters 
generally. 

The writer would be expressing the feelings of the school in a very 
mild way when he tenders thanks to Mr. Briton and his staff, who, 
without exception, gave of their best to help the students in any matter. 
To show their appreciation of these courtesies and of the happy time 
they had had, in some tangible manner, the students without exception 
contributed towards a presentation which was made to Mr. Briton at 
the farewell evening concert provided by the school. Of the staff 
members, Messrs. May, Skerman, and Paltridge in particular are 
deserving of special mention. 
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Fig. 50.—The ‘‘smoko’’ cart was always popular. 





Fic. 51.—A lecture, in the rain, on charcoal burning. 
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Last but by no means least were the members of the Bureau staff. 
Each of these was, literally speaking, taken into the arms of the tractor 
school students. ‘‘Les.’’ Home was an excellent comrade for the boys 
and was always voted a good scout. His happy nature will always be 
an asset to future schools of this kind; he was responsible for much 
assistance to the last school. Mr. Bell’s stay at the College was rather 
short, but his lectures were of an interesting and informative nature. 
‘‘Norm.’’ Smith, an ex-student of the College, was a great asset to the 
lads and the Bureau with his energetic and sociable nature. He was 
ostensibly on holidays! His knowledge of the College and the staff was 
particularly useful in arranging outings and other matters for the 
students. It is, finally, hard to mention adequately the part that Dr. 
Kerr took in the tractor school. That the students saw fit to make him 
a presentation at the farewell evening should in itself be sufficient, but 
I would like to analyse in a quick fashion the gratitude of the students. 
This can best be done by saying emphatically that the ‘‘Doctor’’ was 
the most popular figure at the College. He looked after the interests of 
the lads at all times, and the only way to show recognition of his 
endeavours was to become associated with the man and the occasion by 
the unanimous and wholehearted presentation which commemorated the 
occasion, not only for Dr. Kerr, but for each of the lads as well. 


Possibly some important feature of the school or reference to some 
helpful officer has not been adequately covered in this brief sketch. For 
these apologies are offered; they were all very much appreciated. 





Cane Disease Control and Cane Pests Boards Elections. 


Following the necessity to constitute new Boards for cane disease 
infested areas and for three of the cane pests infested areas, it was 
found necessary to conduct ballots in three instanees. These resulted 
as follows :— 


Mossman Cane Disease Control Board: 


Votes. 
Wellard, Nicholas Howe Ae y i iui ‘ oo oe 
Crawford, William Hugh a ie wi Ps ae ad 71 
Ives, Herbert James William .. ‘ a mA re i 
Rex, Raymond David .. ni . - ivi o i 64 
Berzinski, Ernest William x es 62 
Informal .. a 
Bundaberg Cane Disease Control Board: 
Seotney, Ernest Harold es oh es ae 7 .. 504 
Courtice, Frederick ne ‘“ ws oe “J wy no) ae 
Maughan, George Clement ‘i “3 Ks wie ard -- 396 
Pohlman, Henry John Ernest ns an ie a .. 384 
Laurison, John .. - a é is gs wi -. 275 
MeNeilly, John .. of as i ‘a a ‘a oo Sn 
Informal .. ws sa. es 
Maryborough Cane Disease Control Board: 
Wood, Charles James .. _ fa A S: is -- S41 
Briggs, George Joseph .. 7“ a Py i a -. 323 
Cowan, William Charles Francis ‘ me a + .- 310 
Bayldon, Herbert Samuel ms i ss ss os -- 160 


Informal .. in Sage 
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The eight Disease Control and the three Pests Boards will each 
consist of two millowners’ and three canegrowers’ representatives, and 
these have been constituted by Notice in the Government Gazette of 
29th Mareh, 1941, for a period of two years from the 1st April, 1941, 
as follows :— 


Disease Control 





Millowners’ Representatives. 


Canegrowers’ Representatives. 


—————— 


Board. 
Mossman Crees, Charles William John Crawford, William Hugh 
O’Brien, Edward Joseph Ives, Herbert James William 
Wellard, Nicholas Howe 
Hambledon Gillett, John Guy Lancelot Chapman, William Walter 
Richardson, Charles Longden Moody, Herbert Edwin 
Moore, James 
Mulgrave Clarke, John Samuel Crossland, Charles Henry 
Doolan, Myles Austin Griffin, William Charles 
Warner, John Reid 
Mackay Collier, John Curwen Robinson, Robert Irving 
McLean, Philip Hector Soper, Theodore William } 
| Stevens, Frank Harrison ‘ 
Bundaberg | Bourke, Basil Arnold Courtice, Frederick 
| Grimes, Winston Maughan, George Clement 
Scotney, Ernest Harold 
Isis | Alison, John Clayton, John William 
Gant, Robert Samuel Duncan William Mill 
Zander, Arthur John 
Maryborough Braddock, Thomas Briggs, George Joseph 
Messer, Alfred William Cowan, William Charles Francis 
Wood, Charles James 
Moreton McDonald, Donald Blanch, Edgar James 
Thorp, Arthur Valentine Elliott, Arthur William 
Kittle, William 
Cane Pests 
Boards. 


South Johnstone 


Richardson, Worsley 
Spooner, Allan 


Henderson, Walter John 
Myers, Charles Edward 
Scassola, Alessio Paolo 


Tully | Best, Stanley Benjamin Cripps, John William 
Dafforn, George Frederick Charles} Moran, William 
Winter, Julius Augustine 
Isis Alison, John Clayton, John William 


Gant, Robert Samuel 





Duncan, William Mill 
Zander, Arthur John 


ff 


A. H. Tucker, Govt. Printer, Brisbane. 











